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INTRODUCTION. 



There was a little pictured plate in our china 
closet, which had a history well known to us — 
that is, to John and Mary Vincent ; — and one day 
John Vincent suggested to his wife to write it down, 
for the amusement and instruction of their little 
folks on the coming Christmas nights. So Mary 
Vincent, not without protesting she never could 
write^ although she thought she could tell it, on 
John's insisting that the children always liked best 
a story written out, for it seemed to them more 
like a book, — Mary V., we say — consented to do 
as John wished, but she remarked that John could 
do it better. John replied, that he had no time, 
and Mary V. sat down one morning, and wrote 
about half the story, when one of those circum- 
stances or events that will happen to mothers and 
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mistresses of families, called her off, and somehow 
she never found time or opportunity to take it up 
again. John Vincent reminded his wife several 
times of the rapid approach of Christmas, but she 
only pointed to a monstrous heap of undamed 
stockings, supported by a pile of shirts which just 
wanted the stitch that "saves nine:" — ^it was her 
answer. But one afternoon, when she had been 
setting her husband's study-table to rights (John 
was a sort of literary man — for he lived by writing 
translations from the German), she laughed in his 
face on his entering tlie room — 

"You good for nothing! you are writing the 
story of the plate !" 

John blushed and pleaded guilty. 

"Well," said his wife, "I shall not write another 
word, then. Oh, what a shabby trick!" 

" Oh, you must finish yours, too," said John. 

" Not I !" cried Mary Vincent. " As if any 
story of my telling could equal yours 1" 

" Thank you," replied John; "but will you read 
me what you have written, then?" 

To this the good little wife consented, and her 
husband (cunning fellow!) praised the story so 
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much, that quite delighted with his approbation, 
she declared that since he really liked it so well, 
just to please him she would finish it. 

" And you can work it up into yours as you 
like, my dear." 

" Mine is written already, nearly up to the same 
point as yours," answered John ; " but I shall take 
some hints for what follows." 

So they both wrote their stories, and read them 
to each other, like a loving man and wife. Mary 
Vincent was perfectly charmed with her husband's 
— ^it was so grand and artistic. 

"I declare," said she, "I don't see but it is quite 
as good as some of those German stories you are 
always translating." 

" Well," replied John, with a modest air of au- 
thorship, " I had some of them in my mind's eye." 

"I wonder," cried his wife, "if Mr. Addey" 
(naming the publisher by whom her husband was 
employed) "would not print it." 

"Perhaps he would," answered her husband; 
"but I should like to have yours printed with it." 

" Never !" cried Mrs. Vincent, energetically. 

"It is told with such natural simplicity and 
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toucliing grace," continued John, "I am sure 
mothers and children will like it best" — 

Mary Vincent put her hand upon his mouth. 

" I will never consent, so you need say no more 
about it, John," said she, with a deep blush. 

"Well," replied he, removing her hand and 
kissing it, " I shall acknowledge it is a real wo- 
man's story, and that not a single incident in it is 
of my own invention.^^ 

But to narrate this conversation is to let the 
reader too far into family secrets, and betray more 
than is necessary of the after history of one of the 
principal characters of the slight tale. That, how- 
ever, may not be so much amiss ; for should this 
effort please, we may venture upon other stories 
of similar origin — ^told first by the living voice of 
their unpretending heroine, and jotted down, with 
scarce a shade of art, by a sympathising listener. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE LISTEKEBS. 



" Hush sh !" said Mary Sweeny, putting her 

finger to her lip. " Do hush — will you, Bob?" 

"Hush, girls," exclaimed Clara Kavanagh. 
" Kate is going to tell us a story." 

And the girls smoothed their aprons over their 
laps, and the boys sat up straight as their chair- 
backs. 

There were three boys and four girls present on 
this occasion. The eldest girl was about twelve 
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years old — ^that was Clara Kavanagh; and the 
youngest boy was about four — that was Bob 
Sweeny. The other two boys — ^that is, Mike 
Sweeny and Tom Tremaine — ^were both about 
Clara's age, rather under than over it ; but the four 
girls made regular steps : — Mary Sweeny was ten, 
just two years younger than Clara, Louisa Tre- 
maine was eight, and Alicia Sweeny six. They 
had been playing and chatting in the parlour after 
dinner, by the light of a bright flickering fire. We 
call it a parlour, but some folks, who have fine 
new fangled ways, would say it was the drawing- 
room. Anyhow, it was a large apartment, with 
a pianoforte and table, a sofa and pier-glass, be- 
sides another long glass over the mantel-piece. 
The furniture and chairs were mahogany, and very 
heavy, which shows that the Kavanaghs were old 
fashioned people, and very likely themselves to call 
a drawing-room a parlour. 

" Kate is going to tell us a story," said Clara 
again. " Kate, what story are you going to tell?" 

"Aunt Kate," said Alicia Sweeny, solemnly, 
" I wish you would tell us the story of the Cat 
that wore Boots." 
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"Pray begin, Miss Kavanagh," said Tom 
Tremaine. 

Perhaps our young readers — ^the girls especially 
— ^would like us to tell them something about Miss 
Kavanagh before she begins her story: whether 
she was a young lady or an old maid — ^plain or 
pretty — ^with light hair or dark — ^blue eyes or 
black — ^whether she was tall or short, and above 
all, what she had on. We mean to satisfy their 
curiosity in part, and in part not; just so far, in 
fact, as we think it is going to help out her story 
for them to know something about her. 

Clara Kiivanagh, then, we must inform them, 
thought her sister Kate so very old not to be 
married, Clara being, as we have said, just twelve. 

Perhaps some older girls at school had put this 
notion into Clara's head, perhaps it came there 
of its own accord. Mary Sweeny, who was two 
years younger than Clara, never considered that 
Aunt Kate was old, for she knew her to be a great 
deal younger than her own mother, Kate K^va* 
nagh's sister, and both of them a great, great many 
years younger than grandmama; and she had 
heard grandmama say one day last week that she 

b2 
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was a young woman yet. As to the beauty of 
Miss Kayanagh, opinions differed as much as in 
regard to her age. Tom Tremaine, who was a 
neighbour's son, a very sUm lad in a grey round- 
about and trousers, with a restless eye and a pale 
eager face, considered Miss Eiivanagh to be a 
perfect beauty; but Clara and the other girls 
never perceived anything particularly handsome 
in her. Her hair was dark — ^there's no harm, we 
hope, in telling that; her eyes were grey and 
bright; her skin was white enough in some places, 
and of a healthy red in others; and she inclined to 
be tall rather than short, without being remark- 
able either way. As for her gown, as Miss Kava- 
nagh herself was countrified enough too frequently 
to call it, we shall not tell whether it was silk or 
de laine^ blue, grey, or figured, short-sleeved or 
long-sleeved, low or high in the neck, whether she 
wore a cape with it, or a collar, or a berthe — ^all 
these are possible : but we must state that it was 
after dinner, about Christmas time, a sprinkle of 
company was expected in the evening, and that old 
Mr. Kavanagh — Kite's father — ^when he died, had 
Jeft his femily very comfortably provided for. And 
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now, girls! if you have lively imaginations, you 
know how Kate Kavanagh looked, when, with the 
fire-light bright in her grey eyes, she began to tell 
the story of The Pretty Plate. 



CHAPTER 11. 



THE PREAMBLE. 



" When I was a little girl," Miss Kavanagh said, 
"before you were born, Clara, and so you naturally 
cannot remember it, we used to live quite down 
the town, in one of the cross streets that you pass 
when you ride over to the South Ferry in an 
omnibus (nobody lives in those streets now)" — 

"Are the houses all shut up, Aunt Kate?" in- 
quired Mary Sweeny. 

" What a first-rate place to play hide-and-seek, 
in a street full of empty houses ! " cried Mike 
Sweeny. 

" How can you get into the houses, if they're 
shut up, Mike?" replied his sister. 

" Ah ! you never thought of that, old fellow !" 
cried Tom Tremaine. " Mike is a real Irishman, 
isn't he, Miss Kavanagh, to make such blunders?" 
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"You all misunderstand me/' said Miss Ka- 
vanagli, very gravely. "I did not mean that 
nobody at all lived in the streets I mentioned, 
but nobody of any consequence ; for so far from 
the houses being shut up or empty, as you sup- 
pose, there are four or five families living in one 
of those houses now, where there used to be only 
one." 

"You mean that poor people live there now?" 
said Tom Tremaine. 

" Yes ; labouring people, if they can be called 
poor — ^people who cannot afford to live in a house 
all by themselves, because it costs too much. But 
I say that we lived in one of those houses when I 
was a little girl. It was not nearly so handsomely 
furnished as this," said Miss Kavanagh, looking 
round the room. " We had no mahogany-backed 
chairs, nor any marble-top table, nor any piano 
at aU." 

" Your people must have been poor then," said 
Tom Tremaine. 

"No, we were not poor exactly," Miss Kava- 
nagh said, " although we lived plainly and with a 
great deal of economy, for my father was trying 
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to save money for his children, to educate them 
properly and set them up in life." 

"Well," remarked Tom, "my father always 
lived in style, and so has grandpapa. It is a fact" 
— seeing Mike look incredulous — " is it not. Miss 
Kavanagh." 

" If you interrupt me in this way, I shall never 
get to my story," said Miss Kavanagh, and they 
all hushed. "I say," proceeded she, "that we 
lived economically in those days, when I was a 
little girl, so economically that it was hard to be- 
lieve all the stories that my mother loved to tell 
about the riches and glory of the Kavanaghs in 
Ireland, about Castle Kavanagh that we were 
turned out o^ and the other property that we lost 
in the rebellion, when my father was obliged to fly 
for his life, and come to this country ; and I don't 
think I should have believed them with perfect 
faith, if it had not been for the old family silver, 
the same that we have now, and which I verily 
thought could only have belonged to a family of 
great consequence. The principal piece was a 
huge punch-bowl — and I believed in those days 
that there never was such another punch-bowl in 
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the world. How the golden lemon-peel used to 
float in it when it stood on the table on a Christ- 
mas night, or some other merry time, fiUed nearly 
to the brim with a fragrant, clear liquid, of which 
I used to get only a little taste, and never found 
it so good as it looked, hot and sweet as it was ! 
It was plain that the old Kavanaghs lived in 
Ireland before Father Matthew's time !" 

The delight of the Sweeny children at mention 
of the punch-bowl was extreme, and they ex- 
changed looks which showed that they knew all 
about it, although the custom of which it was 
a relic, was one which had been for some time 
more honoured in the family by the " breach than 
by the observance," which means that the Sweenys 
and Kavanaghs had all taken the temperance 
pledge. 

" I've said I was a little girl," continued Kate 
Kavanagh, "and of course I went to school; all 
little girls do ; and the school I went to was in 
Greenwich Street, just a pleasant walk from where 
we lived. It was an excellent school — " 

"As good as Miss Kayes's, Aunty?" asked Mike- 

" Yes, as good as Miss Kayes's every whit, and 
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all the cliildren of my age in a good many streets, 
whose parents could afford to send them to it, 
went there too. For it was an expensive school— 
the price for a quarter was very high, but then 
there were a great many teachers, and a fine lot 
of maps and globes, and other things that cost 
ever so much, to teach us with, for my father, 
economical as he was, was determined to give his 
children as good an education as money could 
procure, and my mother was extremely particular 
to have us go to a school where we should meet 
well behaved and well brought up children, as far 
as could be : for there are bad girls and boys in 
almost all large schools — " 

"There are some very naughty girls at Miss 
Kayes's," observed Mary Sweeny. 

" Very likely, but you should not tell tales out 
of school, Mary. There were a great many girls 
at our school, and some small boys, altogether a 
large company of us when we got together. 
They were all Americans bom, and most of them 
of Dutch or New England parents ; others were of 
Scotch ancestry; a few were New Yorkers, of the 
English stock, like Tom Tremaine here; but my 
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sister Annie and I were the only Irisli. You can 
have no idea now — ^you, Mike and Clara — ^how we 
were despised on account of it. To be Irish, in 
those times, was the same as to be all that was 
low. But I never was ashamed of my country, 
or at least I was too proud to show it, and I re- 
member when the girls used to get round me 
sometimes and ask — ^though they knew just as 
well as you know now — ' Kate Kavanagh, what 
are youT I used to answer as bold as a lion, in 
defiance of the contempt I saw in all their eyes — 
I am Irish." 

" That was brave !" cried Tom Tremaine. " It 
was really brave when all the school was against 
you." 

" When are you going to begin to teU about the 
plateT^ asked Clara, impatiently, for she hated this 
long preamble. 

" Oh, I shall come to that soon enough," said 
her elder sister, drawing a little sigh. " You re- 
member your aunt Annie — " the children looked 
serious — " all except Bobby, for he was a baby 
when she died. Annie was my next sister, but 
she was so much more simple a child than I, that 
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1 used to pet and tutor her pretty much as Mary 
here does Alicia. But she thought everything of 
me, and ' I will tell my sister of you/ was as quick 
an argument of hers when she was teased by the 
girls, as ' I will tell my mother,' or ' I will tell my 
mama,' is with most children* Well, Annie and I 
used, sometimes, on Saturday afternoons, when 
there was no school, to go by invitation to take 
tea with some of the other girls that we got ac- 
quainted with at school, just as Mary does with 
Louisa Tremaine, and Loo with her. And just as 
Mary and Clara now find that Louisa has far finer 
playthings and toys than theirs, so we used to find 
it then with our friends. One had a beautiful and 
complete baby-house, and we had only a poor 
little box of a thing; another had a fine rocking- 
horse with red leather trappings and brass nails, 
and we had none, but that we did not mind, be- 
cause a rocking-horse, we said, was for boys, al- 
though we did envy the possessor of it a little, for 
it had a regular little lady's saddle, a thing I 
never saw one have before. Li short, there was 
no end of the things the girls had and we had 
not, so that we used to ask my mother why we 
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could not have this, and why we could not have 
that, like Jane Howard or Julia Vandame, and 
her reply used to be what Clara and Mary have 
often heard, — 

" 'My dear child, your father cannot afford it.* 
" Well, for such great, such wonderful things, 
as a baby-house all complete, with real glass win- 
dows, and a little bed, and a cradle, and chairs, or 
a rocking-horse with red leather trappings and a 
lady's saddle on its stiff, wooden back, — ^we con- 
sidered that they might in reason be quite out of 
our reach. We resigned ourselves with a good 
grace to the necessity of doing without them, and 
I need not tell you — even Alicia knows very well 
— ^that although toys are good in themselves, for 
they amuse little girls, and plays of some kind you 
must have, and some children, whose fathers are 
rich, will naturally have prettier playthings than 
others, yet, for all that, it is better to be one of 
the children who have fewer toys than others, 
and no£ near so pretty, than to be one of those 
who have more and finer ones. And you all 
know why that is? — ^because it teaches you while 
you are young, to be humble and contented with 
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your lot as God sends it to you, and not to envy 
others their advantages." 

"Well," said Tom Tremaine, "I cannot see any 
good there is in not having nice things. The 
more whips, and guns, and tops I have got, and 
the better they are, the more I like it. I hate 
mean things — don't you, sister?" 

And Louisa Tremaine silently nodded. It was 
a way she had. 

Mike was going to teach Tom better principles 
than these, but Clara, who hated an argument, 
and was longing to hear about the Pretty Plate, 
Btopped him ; and Miss Kavanagh, who let herself 
be interrupted in a wonderful way, proceeded. 



CHATER III. 

THE TEMPTATION AND PALL. 

" But, when one Saturday afternoon," said she, 
with a scarcely perceptible blush, "we took tea, as 
I have told you — Annie and I— with Jane Howard, 
we had occasion to mark one very captivating pri- 
vilege of hers, which we could not help coveting 
very much, and that was, that she ate her bread 
and butter off a most beautiful plate, diflFerent 
from her mother's tea set, and the prettiest little 
plate that ever was seen, as we thought. It had 
a picture in the middle, a bird of bright colours, 
and the edge was splendidly ornamented with a 
running pattern of green and brown leaves on a 
gold ground. It was perfectly magnificent in our 
opinion, and we agreed that Jane was very happy 
to have such a tea plate above anybody else. Jane 
herself was extremely proud of her plate, and told 
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US that her father had given it to her as a reward 
for getting to the head of the spelling class, and 
that made both Annie and I feel rather a bitter 
sense of injustice, for I got to the head of the 
spelling class twice to Jane Howard's once, as 
Annie remarked, and yet my father had never 
given me a pretty plate. When Annie and I 
reached home, "^e told my mother about Jane 
Howard's pretty plate, and why it had been given 
her; but my mother only laughed, called us fool- 
ish girls, kissed us and sent us to bed. Well, 
Annie and I talked about the plate all the while 
we were undressing, which was very foolish in 
us, you observe, for it kept feeding the imrea- 
sonable desire we already had to possess it, and 
after we had said our prayers, thinking, I'm afraid, 
about the pretty plate, we went to bed and by 
mutual consent played at having a pretty plate; 
that is, I made up a story about my father one 
morning buying us each a plate, a great deal more 
beautiful than Jane Howard's, and about our in- 
viting her to tea with us on the Saturday night 
after, and a long string of such foolish stuff; 
while Annie, she would every now and then put 
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in a word to suggest some circumstance that she 
thought would improve this great fancied happi- 
ness of ours, and so we murmured our silly, 
drowsy thoughts to one another, till at length we 
both fell asleep. 

" The first thing Jane Howard said to us, when 
we met on Monday morning at school, was, ' Is 
your father going to buy you a pretty plate?' 
For in the folly and vanity of my heart, I had 
boasted to her of my intention to ask for one as 
soon as I got home, and I had added that I was 
sure my father would give me one." 

" That was very silly of you," observed Tom 
Tremaine, sharply; "for if you did not get 
it after all, she would have a fine opportunity to 
crow over you." 

" It was very simple in me to boast before I 
knew whether my father would think proper to 
give me a pretty plate. The very best success I 
could have now, would but just save my little 
credit with Jane Howard, and what made failure 
worse, she asked me the question before aU the 
other girls. Annie grew as red as fire, but 
I turned it off with a laugh, saying that they 

c 
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would find out when they came to take tea with 
us. You will naturally suppose that I felt rather 
humbled, and I said to myself, that all those who 
despised me now for being an Irish girl, how they 
would laugh, and say that Kate Kavanagh's father 
was either too poor to buy her a pretty plate, or 
too stingy; and I could not say now that I did not 
want one unless my father pleased, for I had be- 
trayed my weakness completely. And so Annie 
and I went home that day. 

" The way we took from school led through 
Greenwich Street, and at the corner of the street 
where we lived, there was a small old Dutch 
house, with a gable front. The gable was built 
in steps, gradually rising to the very top, as the 
old Dutch houses used to be : the windows were 
small, and the lower floor was a toy aad cake 
shop, kept by the old Dutch people who lived in 
the house. But the front window of that story 
was not small, at least it was large in comparison 
to those above ; it projected into the street like a 
shop window, and was always filled with cakes, 
candies, fruit, and cheap toys; and outside the 
door, on either side of it, was a stand like a flower 
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Btand, where the old people Hsed to set baskets of 
finiit and nuts, and a great bowl of white cocoa- 
nut meat, and a pot or two of geraniums. They 
had an awning, too, above to keep off the sun, and 
altogether it was a delightfiilly tempting place, so 
that a great many of the spare pennies, which were 
our only pocket money in those days, went to sup- 
port the trade of these old Dutch folks. Copper 
was the only coin that ever rattled in the bags 
which we carried on our ajrms to hold our hand^ 
kerchiefs, thimbles, pencils, and so forth; for little 
girls then wore no pockets, Mary. A silver six- 
pence once I did have, and a very short time it 
lasted Annie and I, for we thought it such a great 
sum, and so sure to last for ever, that by our ex- 
travagant expenses in consequence, we soon came 
to the end of it. Well, on that afternoon we 
stopped at the old woman's, as we called this little 
shop, for I had a penny, and Annie had two, and 
we wished to console ourselves for our humilia- 
tion about the pretty plate with a pennyworth of 
cocoa-nut meat. Now the old Dutch woman used 
to keep also a little store of old fashioned crockery, 
broken tea-sets^ and such like, and lo! what 

c 2 
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should we see on the stand outside the door, just 
above the great bowl where the cocoa-nut meat 
was keeping cool under water, but a little pile of 
pretty plates. 

" It was Annie saw it first. 

" ' Oh Kate ! ' cried she, 'there's a pretty plate !' " 

" That's a rhyme," observed Mike Sweeny. 

" I said nothing, and we both turned from the 
cocoa-nut to look at it. The top one, which of 
course was the only one we could see, was the 
exact fellow of Jane Howard's, the same border of 
green and brown leaves and gold, the same bird 
of bright colours in the middle, only I fancied that 
the bird was brighter, and the leaves greener, and 
the gold richer, on the little plate that lay on the 
top of the old Dutch woman's pile. 

" ' Oh ! ' said I, ' I wonder how much it costs ! ' 
and I took it up to look at it nearer. 

" Behold the one below was just like it, and we 
examined them, Annie and I; for the old woman 
inside knew us for neighbour's children, and nice 
little girls, and although she cautioned us against 
letting the plates fall, she did not hinder our look- 
ing at them as much as we pleased. 
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" ' I wonder how much it costs/ whispered I to 
Annie. 

" And she replied, ' We have got three pennies 
between us/ implying a hope that it might be 
enough. But I knew such a pretty plate as that 
could never be bought for threepence. 

" At last I took the top one in my hand, and 
held it up to the old woman, asking timidly, 

" ' How much is it ma'am?' 

" And the old woman looked over her specta- 
cles, as if she wanted to see what it was I had got, 
and said with a smile, for she knew very well the 
state of our finances — that is, Alicia, how much 
money we were likely to have in our school bags 
at once : — The old woman said, 

" ' Them plates is eighteen pence a piece.' 

" * Oh, my goodness ! Eighteen pence ! ' And 
Annie and I exchanged looks of admiration and 
disappointment, as I reluctantly restored the pretty 
plate to its place on the top of the pile. 

. " Very sadly and silently did Annie and I walk 
the rest of the way home after leaving the old 
woman's, and very little heart had we for our 
usual plays that evening, between dinner and tea. 
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We sate apart by ourselves, and talked about the 
plate, and what the girls would say when they 
took tea with us and found that we had none, and 
discussed the question whether it would do to 
tease father or mother to buy it for us, and lastly 
how long it would take us, by economy in cocoa- 
nut meat and candy, to save eighteen pence to buy 
the pretty plate. That night, after we had gone 
to b'ted, instead of playing that my father made us 
a present of a pretty plate, we played that we had 
found enough money in the street to buy our- 
selves each one." 

" But that you could not do, aimt Kate," cried 
Mike. "Our clergyman told us at catechism, that 
if we found any money we must keep it for the 
right owner, and if we could not find him, that we 
must give it to the poor. We have no right to 
keep it ourselves, aunty." 

"Annie and I, poor girls," replied his aunt, 
" never went to catechism. We lived so far from 
church (for there were only three of our churches 
in the city then), that my mother sent us on Sun- 
days to a large Presbyterian chapel close by, to 
* keep us out of harm's way,' as I remember her 
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saying, and give us some sense of religion. My 
&ther only hired part of a pew in old St. Peter's — 
for that was expensive too — and so he could not 
take us with him. This will make you all under- 
stand why Annie and I were not so good as we 
ought to have been, when you know that neither 
of us ever went to the Sunday school, or even saw 
the inside of a church, from the day we were bap- 
tized till I was as old as Mary, and that was a 
whole year after the time of the plate." 

" Oh, yes, tell us more about the plate, aunty," 
said Mary Sweeny. " I want to hear the rest of 
it. I wonder if the old Dutch woman wasn't a 
fauy, such as Bridget teUs of in Ireland, and gave 
you the plate." 

" I have no reason to think that the old woman 
was a fairy, tod she certainly never gave us the 
plate; but when Annie and I went by in the 
morning on our way to school, and when we re- 
turned in the afternoon, we never failed, at least, 
to give it a wistful glance; and we looked all the 
way on the pavement, and at the street crossings, 
to see if we could not discern a shilling, or at 
least a sixpence, that might help us on to the 
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mucli desired purchase, but in vain. Neither 
going to school, nor returning, did we ever find 
so much as a solitary sixpence; and the pretty 
plate, the longer we looked at it, the prettier and 
more desirable it seemed to us both — and we be- 
gan, by and bye, to desire it for its own sake. 
We had thought so much about it, and talked of 
it so long, that I could not bear the idea of not 
possessing it, at length ; and so — ^would you be- 
lieve — that one day as we were going home after 
school, I proposed to Annie to steal it!" 

" Oh, my goodness ! " exclaimed the children in 
consternation. 

" Yes, I proposed that we should steal the plate. 
There was a little pile of them all alike, and the 
old woman perhaps would never find out that one 
was gone ; and if she did, she would lay the theft to 
some boy that ran in the streets — she would never 
think of us as having done it. Moreover, we had 
bought ever so much candy and cocoa-nut of her 
— more than the value of the plate; and she had 

nty of money, for her long leathern purse was 

f silver shillings, which she would pour out in 

nd in giving change to some gentleman who 
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bought fruit for his children. The worth of one 
of those little plates could not be of much account 
to her^ and of all the things in her shop it was the 
only one we wanted. Annie, indeed, who was 
seven years old (I being nine), objected that 
stealing was wicked, but I replied that all girls 
did some wicked things, and instanced Jane How- 
ard herself, who stole cake and sugar from her 
mother almost every day, and brought it to 
school. Still, when we came to the shop, neither 
of us dared take the plate, although we had 
a very good opportunity for just one minute; 
and then the old woman came out to put some 
fresh cocoa-nut in the bowl, and we went home 
as usual that night. 

"Very glad were we, after all, that we had 
been prevented from stealing the plate, until tea 
time came, and we had to eat our bread and butter 
off our plain blue edged ware ; for then Annie and 
I cast saddened glances at each other, and our 
tea seemed to us 'stale, flat, and unprofitable.' 
We played again that we had the plate, after we 
were sent to bed; and this time we played that 
the old woman herself, finding out somehow (I 
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believe it was in a dream) how mucli we wanted 
the plate, and thinking us two such nice little 
girls^ had generously made us a present of it. 

" This play of ours, however, supposed a great 
transformation to be made in the old woman; for 
a stingier shopkeeper, and one closer at her bar- 
gains, or that gave smaller pieces of cocoa-nut for 
a penny, was, in our opinion, nowhere to be found. 
Little hope could we have that her heart would 
so far soften towards a pair of school girls, who 
bought cocoa-nut and candy at her window, as to 
make them a present of an eighteenpenny plate! 
And so this play had a dreary unreality about it, 
and made us only long ardently for the real pos- 
session of the pretty plate itself, in all its gilded 
and coloured beauty. So in the morning, after 
consulting with Annie, as Saturday was fast ap- 
proaching, it was agreed that I should ask my 
mother once more to buy it for us. 

" * Has your mind been running on that foolish 
plate ever since Saturday night?' cried my mother. 
* Well, if this is the way it is to be, I shall stop 
your taking tea with your friends. You cannot 
have everything that you see other girls have, 
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Kate, and you might as well make up your mind 
to it first as last.' 

"At that refusal I burst into tears, but my 
mother only said coldly — 

"'Such a great girl as you — I am surprised 
you should cry about such a trifle; you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself!' 

" ' Jane Howard and Julia Vandame will laugh 
at me when they come here to tea, if I don't have 
it,' said I, drowned in tears; 'for I told them I 
was sure papa would buy me one.' 

" ' Very well,' answered my mother, ' then you 
need not invite them — ^that's all.' 

"We got no other consolation from my dear 
mother, for she wanted to make me feel how silly 
I was; and Annie and I went to school very sad. 
Nothing seemed before us in the fiiture but 
disappointment and disgrace. We had boasted, 
and our boasts would soon be proved vain afad 
empty words. We had fed our imaginations on 
the idea of possessing the beautifiil plate, and the 
bubble had burst for ever ! Once in the morning 
— ^it was at luncheon time — Jane Howard inquired 
of us, with a scomfiil and malicious air, as I ima- 
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gined, whether my father had yet bought us pretty 
plates. Annie and I said nothing to each other 
on our way home that day, until we stopped by 
mutual but tacit (that is, silent) consent at the 
old woman's. 

"As the tempter would have it — ^that is, the 
wicked spirit who puts bad thoughts into our 
heads, and contrives opportunities for us to put 
them in execution — ^the old woman was in the 
shop, and behind her counter, engaged with a 
customer. Then said I to Annie — 

" ' You won't teU if I take it?' 

"And Annie promised that she would not. 
Somehow, we got huddled together between the 
door and the stand. The old woman went on 
holding out her price against her customer, who 
was trying to cheapen her sewing silk a penny a 
skein. 

" *Do you think she can see us?' asked I, in a 
whisper. 

" ' No,' whispered Annie. 

"It is a wonder we never thought that God 
saw us. 

" ' Is anybody coming, Annie?' said I. 
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" ' No/ said she, ' nobody.' 

" I looked both ways to see if the street was 
clear, and my heart beat terribly. The old wo- 
man's head was turned the otherway, and I lifted 
the plate off the pile, and slipped it into my school 
bag, which Annie held open. Then we got away 
as fast as we could. And so I and my sister 
Annie stole the pretty plate." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE. 

We must leave our young readers to imagine the 
exclamations of the children at this point of Miss 
Kavanagh's story. In the younger ones, perhaps, 
the predominating sentiment was astonishment, to 
think that their grave and good aunt should ever 
have done such a wicked thing. Tom Tremaine 
looked quite ashamed for Miss Kavanagh, and 
Clara grew red in the face at the idea of Kate 
confessing that she had ever stolen. All agreed 
that punishment would be sure to follow pre- 
sently. Some thought that the guilty sisters 
would be found out by their mother, and properly 
whipped, besides having the plate taken away. 
Others suspected that that ugly Jane Howard 
would discover the secret misdeed, and tell of it 
at school — ^whereby the oflTenders would fall into 
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universal but merited disgrace. When all had 
ceased to offer llieir opinions, and they began to 
fuasume agai^, unbidden, the attitude of listeners, 
Miss Kavanagh resumed, 

" We had not run along more than half way up 
the street, in the direction of our house, when my 
sister Annie e;xclaimed— ^ 

" * Kate, if we should happen to meet mother in 
the hall, what shall we do? for she will know in a 
minute that we have got something in your bag. 
I can see it is a plate as easy as anything.' 

"*0h, do you think so?' said I, breathless 
with running and excitement. *WeU, I should 
not know what it was. But if you can tell' — I 
hesitated, in a dreadful quandary — * Where s?iaU 
we put it? I wish I had a shawl. Could not 1 
hold the bag imder my apron?' 

" * Then mother would be sure to ask what we 
have got there,' replied Annie, 

^We tried to place our pocket handkerchiefs 
around the plate, inside the bag, so as to conceal 
the tell-tale shape, but in vain; and finally (for 
Annie would not be content) I lodged it in the 
bosom of my frock, which was iratiier loose for 
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me. We had hardly made this change before we 
saw my father coming down the street, and we 
met him at the door. We both were very much 
afraid that he had seen us when we had the plate 
out. It was the hour when he came home to 
dinner, and we used always to run to meet him 
with great joy; but that day I could not weU run, 
because I had the pretty plate in my bosom, and 
besides that, we both had something else in our 
bosoms that kept us back — ^I mean a bad con- 
science, Mary. Fortunately for us, papa was very 
busy with some calculations about his profits, and 
he just opened the door for us with his door key, 
without taking any notice of our embarrassed be- 
haviour; but I am sure his mind must have been 
running very hard upon his business, when he did 
not observe how his two little girls, instead of 
holding both his hands in theirs, and leading him 
along to the room door with their noisy prattle, as 
soon as they were let in, ran up stairs, as fast as 
they could, by themselves. We had to brush 
our hair, and wash our faces and hands before 
dinner, and then we consulted what was to be 
done with the plate. I took it out, and we both 
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looked at it, and I thought (but I did not say so 
to Annie) that it did not seem quite so beautiful 
as on the old woman's stand. We hid it in the 
toilet-table-drawer, at the farthest back comer, 
where we hoped that if anybody came they Vould 
not see it, and so we went down to dinner. 

" ' What is the matter with you to-day, girls?' 
said my mother, ' that makes you so uncommonly 
still? You are not thinking about that foolish 
little plate yet — ^are you?' 

"*No, mother,' said I; and my heart gave a 
little jump as I said it, although it was not exactly 
a fib ; for I was not thinking about the plate in, 
the way my mother meant. But as soon as din- 
ner was over, we made an excuse of needing to 
wash our fingers, and up stairs we ran again, to 
take the plate out of the table drawer; for we had 
been in a perfect fright all dinner time, lest the 
nursery-maid should go into our room with the 
baby, open the drawer, and find it. To the toilet 
drawer we hastened, and drew it open. The 
pretty plate was there, and we took it out. 

" * Where shall we put it, so that nobody will be 
sure to come and find it?' said my sister Annie. 

D 
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" She had been more afraid to take it than I, 
and now she was a great deal more nervous about 
being found out. But indeed we communicated 
our fears to each other, and whatever place one 
proposed, the other was sure to object to. Ever 
since that time I have always understood when I 
have read about, wicked people, who have com- 
mitted robbery, that they never know what to 
do with what they have stolen. There seemed 
to be no part of our own room where Annie 
and I dared hide the pretty plate. If we laid it 
in one of the bureau drawers, among our clothes, 
why our mother was very likely to come and 
overlook them. Once it was laid thus, between 
the folds of my only silk dress, and thence, after 
a short, short repose, apprehensively withdrawn. 
If we hid it underneath the bureau, or under 
any other article of furniture in our bed room, 
our little brother Johnny, who was only four 
years old, might be playing on the floor and spy 
it. We thought of concealing it in the bed, 
between the sheets; Annie proposed this, but I 
remembered that the maid might bring in the 
baby and lay him down on the outside, right upon 
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il — ^it would not be safe there. Besides, we recol- 
lected that if it should be found in our room, it 
would certainly be laid to us I 

" So I concealed the pretty plate in my bosom 
again, and we took it down stairs into the back 
parlour, where our baby-house was. 

" This was a peculiar property of ours, to which 
neither Johnny nor our older brothers had any 
right to touch ; and there, nobody being by, we hid 
the plate, covering it up with our two dolls, in 
such a manner that even if anybody were to look 
in, it could not be seen. This, truly, was a very 
secure place of deposit for the pretty plate. We 
were quite easy for a little while after we got it 
there. We determined to leave it boldly, and go 
to play as usual in the warm front parlour ; but 
first Annie would go down on her knees to peep 
into the baby-hou^e (for it stood on the floor in 
one comer of the room), to see if all was right; 
and just then mother opened the door and came 
in. 

" * What are you doing in this cold room, Kate?' 
said she. * Why don't you bring your dolls' house 
into the front parlour, Annie?' 

D 2 
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" ^ We were not going to play with our dolls' 
house, mother/ said I, with great presence of 
mind; for Annie only looked up with a gaping 
mouth and a red cheek. 

" And no sooner was mother gone (for she only 
looked in upon us), than Annie said — 

" ' It will never do, Kate, to leave the plate here, 
for mother will think we have got something we 
ought not to have, and she will come to look while 
we are in the other parlour.' 

*.' * Oh ! ' said I, ' do you think mother would do 
so?' 

" * Well, then,' answered Annie, * she will think 
it is some siUy play of ours, and she will want to 
find out, to tell papa.' 

" Thus we debated the matter between our- 
selves, and it ended by the poor little plate being 
taken out of its hiding place again, and restored 
to my bosom — ^for there was no other way of 
carrying it unobserved; and after some fiirther 
consultation as to what was best to do with it, it 
found another place of temporary repose in the 
china closet, behind a great porcelain meat dish. 
What agonies we suffered afterwards, when the 
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maid went to that closet for the tea things, and 
while she was washing them up, and setting them 
away, in the evening ! It was impossible to leave 
the little plate there till breakfast time, to undergo 
such another torment of fear; and so I contrived 
to get it again, when we both went up to bed, and 
we finally hid it for the night under our bolster. 
Ah ! we did not play at having a pretty plate after 
we were in bed that night, but we lay thinking and 
planning, and consulting with each other, how we 
should dispose, on the morrow, of the pretty plate 
we had got. We fell asleep, but no more the guile- 
less dreams of childhood ! The ghost of the pretty 
plate, so to say, visited us. No wonder we dreamt 
of it when it was hidden under our pillow. 

" ' Oh,' said Annie, the first time we waked, ' I 
dreamed that mother had found out about the 
plate, and that you and 1 were shut up in a dark 
closet.' 

"My visions were of a more awful nature. 
First I thought, in an uneasy, half-slumber, that 
my bed was laid all over with beautiful little 
plates, so that I could not find an easy place to lie 
on. Then, as my repose became deeper (it is. 
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likely), I thought the old woman came to the bed- 
side to ask for the plate ; and when she began to 
pull away the pillow to look for it, I awoke with a 
loud scream. Mother came running to see what 
was the matter. 

"'I was only dreaming about — ^ said I, and 
stopped, for I recollected just in time that I must 
not say a word about the plate. 

" * What a silly thing for such a great girl as you 
to be screaming in her sleep !' said my mother. 

" * Indeed, mother, I could not help it ! ' cried I, 
bursting into tears. 

" ' Oh, well, well,' said she, caressingly, " I dare 
say you could not. So don't cry, Katy!' and so 
saying, she sat down on the bed's edge, in her 
gentle way, and began to kiss me with great fond- 
ness — ^trying, you know, to soothe her agitated 
and frightened little girl, with a mother's true ten- 
derness. Then she began to arrange the pillows ; 
but with a wild start, I assured her that they were 
comfortable; and when she looked at me with 
surprise, I hid my face in her bosom — ^my face 
covered (J am sure) with red blushes, to think 
that I was deceiving her. Oh, my goodness!" 
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cried Miss Kavanagh, "it makes me blush and 
tremble at this moment to think of how I felt. 

"*0h, Kate!' exclaimed Annie, when mother, 
after soothing and scolding us, had gone away, ' I 
thought you would certainly let the secret out.' 

" You will wonder what we did with the plate 
in the morning, when we went to school. It was 
very hard to choose a place where we could ven- 
ture to leave it for six whole hours, and both of 
us away. But it had to be done, somehow. Per- 
haps we did not choose the very best place, for I 
went into the cellar, and deposited the pretty 
plate behind a potato barrel. We passed the old 
woman's shop without stopping, trembling and 
expecting that she would come out to seize us, 
and charge us with the theft. But no one thought 
half so much about us as we did ourselves. 
Either the old woman had not missed the plate^ 
yet, or she never suspected two such innocent 
looking girls of having purloined it. 

"'What makes the girls stare at us so?' said 
Annie to me at luncheon time in school. " Do 
you believe they suspect about the plate?' 

" * No — ^how should they?' answered I. 
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"'The old woman may have asked some of 
them if they took it/ replied my sister Annie — 
' don't you think she might?' 

" I began to think that it might be so too, and 
it seemed to me in a minute that everybody who 
spoke to me knew I was a thief. But after school, 
as we took our several ways home, I knew by the 
friendly behaviour of many of the girls, that nobody 
suspected us. I never watched the looks and 
weighed the words of my companions so before. 
So we hurried home, and down to the cellar went 
Annie, where to be sure the pretty plate lay hid 
and undisturbed, behind the potato barrel. She 
drew it forth, and we held it between us, fast and 
firm, in our four little hands. 

"'Suppose a great rat should run along and 
knock it down, or cook should move out the bar- 
rel, Katy!' said she, with a desperate air. 'We 
cannot leave it here.' 

'"But where shall we hide it then, Annie? 
There is not a place in the house but somebody 
comes,' said I. 

" We were both pale (at least Annie was) in 
the dim cellar light* 
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" * Suppose that we put it in one of the box- 
bushes in the garden/ said Annie. 

"'Suppose we do!' answered I, with a sad 
heart. 

" So it was hidden for a while in one of the box- 
bushes in the garden ; the thick, dark green leavei| 
so many and so close together, concealed it nicely^ 
But even there conscience and Providence would 
not let the stolen plate rest; for the nurse, who 
had been washing, came to hang some of baby's 
frocks and mother's muslins upon the box-bushes, 
and in terror we drew forth our perplexing prize, 
and finally, fearing to leave it anywhere above 
ground, we dug a hole in the garden, and hid the 
pretty plate in the earth. 

" So we were comparatively at rest. 

"The night passed. Neither Annie nor I 
dreamed about the plate, nor awoke with a scream 
at any frightful fancy connected with our theft. 
It was under ground, and we slept soundly ; but 
it was the first thought that came into our minds 
when we woke in the morning. I felt under the 
bolster, thinking it was there — ^and was terrified 
for a moment almost out of my senses, to find it 
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gone ; and then I remembered thiat we had buried 
it under the rose-tree in the garden ! 

" It was Saturday morning, and we played with 
pur brothers, instead of going to school. Our 
friend Jane Howard, who lived not very far oft'^ 
^me to play with us. Our garden — or yard 
rather — was long and narrow, but a good large 
one for New York. It had a nice grass-plot in 
the centre, and the flower-beds well stocked with 
plants, ran all round, with a double row at the 
end which was furthest from the house. There 
was plenty of room for such little folks as we 
were, to play 'puss in the corner,' or 'tag,' or 
' every man to his own den.' How we ran ! How 
we laughed! How we rested and told stories! 
But the shadow of the pretty plate was upon all 
our plays, that soft, sunshiny Saturday morning — - 
its weight Vas in our bosoms. Sometimes Annie 
or I would happen to be near the place where it 
was buried, and we glanced at it shyly— particu- 
larly Annie. And what a fever of alarm we were 
in when one of our brothers happened to run over 
the bed where it was ! And little Annie, flashing 
up with unwonted temper, threatened to tell mo- 
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ther if he raced over the flower beds — ^which only 
made my brother laugh, for we never told tales of 
each other. So presently, whether it was from 
malice (because he saw it teased her), or from 
pure ftin, or from thoughtlessness (I do not 
know which), he ran over the same place again. 
Then Annie, bursting into tears of passion, turned 
towards t^e house, crying. 

" ' I will tell mother of you, Frank P 

" ' Oh, no ! you must not, Annie !' cried I, run- 
ning after her, and holding her back. 

"'Yes, I will,' said she, although Annie was 
the sweetest tempered child in the world. 

" Then Frank, too, came running towards us, 
and said, scornfully, and in a mocking whimper — 

" ' Go— tell mother, you little cry-baby ! ' 

" ' Now, Frank, • replied I, ' you just hold your 
tongue, you naughty boy ! Why do you want to 
tease her? You do it on purpose !' 

"With that Annie turned round to him, and 
said vehemently, her great black eyes sparkling 
with anger — 

" ' It is too bad of you, Frank, to plague a little 
girl like me — ^you know it is! And I will go 
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Straight and tell mother the very next time you 
do it.' 

" Now it was very peculiar to mother, that she 
never seemed to watch us in our plays, but if we 
got to quarreling, she was sure to appear among 
us, like a. fiiiry, at the moment when we least 
expected her; and so it was now. While Annie 
was speaking so warmly, and regarding Frank 
with looks of such animated resentment, and I 
too, holding her back a little, was giving him an 
angry glance, mother glided out of the back door, 
and came with her quick, airy istep (for she was 
a young, gracefiil woman then), and approached 
us. 

"'What is the matter now?' she asked; and 
putting her hand round Annie's neck — ' Why is 
my little girl talking so loud? Frank, I hope 
you are not teasing Annie?' 

" ' Why, mother,' said Frank, in his open way, 
' it was nothing but my running over that little 
bed where the rose tree is, that made her fly into 
such a passion.' 

" * Well, have I not told you that you must not 
race over the flower-beds in your plays?' asked 
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my mother, a little severely — ^but not more so, I 
thought, than Frank deserved. 

" ' Well, mother,' answered he, 'there is nothing 
planted there now that has to come up, and I can 
make the bed all smooth again in a minute with 
the garden hoe.' 

" So saying, he ran to seize the garden hoe, 
which stood in a comer of the fence, against one 
of the posts ; but I flew as quickly to stop him, 
saying as warmly and fiercely as Annie, being 
quite desperate, and panting with agitation and 
shame — 

" ' No, Frank, you shall not ! ' 

" My mother looked at me astonished, and Jane 
Howard, who had appeared fi*om the very first as 
if she were disposed to take Frank's part against 
us (which I thought was very shabby, when we 
were girls, and he a boy), Jane Howard said — 

"'You must have hid something under the 
rose-bush, Kate Kavanagh, that you do not want 
anybody to find out.' 

" Now if my dear mother had not been the most 
generous and unsuspicious character, she would 
have thought so too, and very likely would have 
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guessed that it was something we had not come 
by fairly; but she only returned Jane Howard's 
remark by a cold, disapproving look, saying at 
the same time — 

" ' My little girls are not used to have such se- 
crets. Frank, you were a naughty boy to run 
over the flower bed, after your sisters reminded 
you not to do so; but Annie and Kate were 
wrong too, to get into a passion about it. Now, 
to punish you all, I desire that you will none of 
you go near that end of the garden again — ^neither 
Frank, nor the girls, nor Jane Howard, Or else I 
shall send Jane home, and keep you in the house 
all the rest of the day. Do you hear?' 

" So this danger passed off; but heartily glad, 
and relieved beyond measure, was I when the 
long morning was over, and Jane Howard 
took her leave. You may be sure that I said not 
a word to her about the little plate, although 
it was the foolish wish not to be outshone or 
ridiculed by her which first inspired the wicked 
covetousness that made me end by stealing it. 
After all, the theft had procured us neither honour 
nor pleasure, nor anything but fear and shame. I 
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was sick of the pretty plate. I could not think of 
it without feeling myself turn red or pale, accord- 
ing as shame for having stolen it, or the dread of 
discovery was uppermost. 

"'Oh, Katy!' said Annie to me at last, while 
we were washing our faces before dinner, ' I have 
no peace at all, for thinking of that little plate in 
the garden. Do let us ask mother to let us take 
a walk after dinner, and carry it back.' 

" * Oh, no, Annie!' said I, ' I do not like to do 
that.' 

" ' It will never do to leave it where it is, Katy !' 
replied Annie, who was always more thoughtftd, 
foreseeing, and apprehensive than I. ' It will be 
sure to come to light one of these days.' 

" Considering there was only an inch or two of 
garden mould lying above it, this was obviously too 
true ; and indeed our simplicity in hiding it in such 
a spot, was as plain as our bad conscience — ^but 
that is always the case, as I have since observed; 
and you may all read in stories about wicked 
people, that in their very attempts to hide their 
guilt, they generally contrive to expose them- 
selves to detection. 
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" Well, it does not matter to tell what we both 
said for and against this new proposition of my 
sister Annie's — our fear of being seen in doing it, 
or even in taking it out of the ground where we 
had buried it, and the feeling of humiliation I had 
to think of returning it, after all it had cost us. 
Finally, we agreed to do it. Mother gave us 
permission to take a walk; I went out into the 
garden, and being screelned by the rose tree, dug 
up the pretty plate unobserved, and hid it once 
more in my bosom. We carried it back, and 
making an excuse of buying a pennyworth of 
cocoa-nut meat, while Annie paid the old woman, 
I watched my opportunity, and put the pretty 
plate back just where it was when I took it. Ajid 
so we went and walked round the Battery, and 
ate our cocoa-nut rather silently, and returned 
home with such a load off our hearts !" 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CONPESSIOK'. 

While Miss Kavanagh took breath, tlie children 
began to make remarks. Clara thought that her 
two sisters had been very silly to keep moving the 
plate from one place to another, and wondered 
that this very thing had not caused them to be 
found out. Mary Sweeny thought that nobody 
would ever have found it, if they had only left it 
in the dolls' house, behind the two dolls, with 
their little frocks all spread out to hide it. 

" But it was better for aunty to carry back the 
plate than to hide it from everybody — even if she 
could as well as not," observed Mike. 

" I think you were both very silly. Miss Kava- 
nagh," said Tom Tremaine ; " but it was honest 
of you to carry the plate back. If I had stolen 
it, and had been afraid to keep it, I should have 
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been apt to smash it, and throw the pieces into 
the road." 

" What !" exclaimed Mike, " would not you have 
returned what you had stolen to the owner?" 

" And run the chance of being caught !" retorted 
Tom. " You know ' you may as well be hung for 
an old sheep as a lamb,' old fellow." 

" That's not a good principle, aunty — ^is it?" 
said Mike. 

" A very bad one, Mike," replied his aunt. " K 
you have been so unfortunate as to begin to com- 
mit sin, the sooner you leave off and do right, the 
better." 

Little Alicia Sweeny was sorry that aunty could 
not keep the pretty plate, but Louisa Tremaine, 
who seemed desirous of hearing more, softly whis- 
pered that she should not wonder if her mother 
went and bought it for her. With that, Miss 
Kavanagh, perceiving they were all desirous that 
she should finish her story, proceeded — 

" Week after week, and month after month flew 
away, till Christmas came round, and as Louisa 
just now guessed, my mother remembered our 
little fancies, and made us each a present of a 
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pretty plate. They were even prettier than the 
one we had stol^ti. Instead of a bright coloured 
bird (which by this time I had found out was 
quite common and vulgar), they had each a little 
picture in the middle, with a verse describing the 
picture, and both different. 

" Mine was a lady — a, young mother she must 
have been — quite elegant and French looking, 
teaching a little tot of a girl to walk. But Annie's 
represented two beautiful sisters — beautiful as 
fairies — in pretty French dresses, and the elder 
was teaching the younger to read. They sate on 
a green mossy stone, and flowers sprang up all 
around them — ^it was a bright and truly a pretty 
plate ! 

" Just at first we were delighted with them, but 
mother, I think, was surprised to see how soon 
our pleasure was over. The poor little stolen 
plate came to my mind, and I suppose it did the 
same to my sister Annie's. The pretty pictured 
faces of the new plates seemed to reproach us 
with our almost forgotten theft. The remem- 
bered excitement of desire, anxiety, and shame 
we had felt about the plate we stole, made 

E 2 
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the undisturbed possession of these very tame in 
comparison. AU the enjoyment in our presents 
was lost, and every time we admired them, a little 
bitter feeling of remorse, and some fear, would 
rise up ; for we were both afraid that something 
would happen to us yet on account of that pretty 
plate which we had stolen, and returned without 
being found out. 

" Well, a whole year passed, and Annie's beau- 
tiful plate was broken, and I had become almost 
too old to care to eat off a painted plate; so mine 
was stowed away in the china closet, which was 
one of the hiding places, you remember, of the 
stolen plate; and I never saw it there without 
feeling a little twinge in my conscience, or a 
bright burning in my cheek. 

"Then the other poor little plate, which was 
not half so pretty or costly, but which cost us 
so much feeling before we stole it, and gave us 
so much anxiety while it was in our possession — 
that poor little plate so foolishly coveted, so wick- 
edly obtained, in a moment of strong temptation, 
so carefully hidden, that had visited us in dreams, 
caused us so much shame, brought us so near the 
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verge of disgrace ; — ^that poor little plate, I say, 
used to come up vividly and fresh before my 
memory, and I almost feared that its successor 
could tell tales of it. The same Eye was upon 
this plate, which had shone all the while steadily 
upon that^ in all its concealments — ^which had seen 
it under our pillow at night, and in the cellar by 
day, or buried out of human sight under the rose- 
tree in the garden. 

" Nor did I get over these feelings, until one 
day I put the little plate high up in the china 
closet, out of sight; and then, seeing it no longer, 
my mind became easy, and I thought no more 
about it for some time, particularly as I was very 
busy with my lessons in music. Perhaps I should 
have forgotten it quite, and so I should not be 
telling you this story about it, if it had not been 
brought to my mind, and Annie's too, by an event 
which I must tell you about. 

"Pray say. Miss Kavanagh," demanded Tom 
Tremaine, abruptly, " what is the reason you and 
Annie—" 

" Aunt Annie !" interrupted Mary Sweeny, re- 
proachfully. 
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" She was not my aunt," replied Tom, sharply, 
and going on — " What is the reason you never 
told your mother about the plate, Miss Kayanagh, 
when she was so generous, and gave you pretty 
plates — eh?" 

"It ought to have touched our hearts, you 
think, Tom, if we had had one spark of generous 
feeling ourselves?" 

The children all seemed to feel that this was a 
diflSculty, and Clara suggested — 

" When mother was so kind, it would have been 
very hard to spoil all her kindness by telling her 
they had stolen." 

But Mary Sweeny said — 

" No, I think, aunty, it was because you could 
not bear to make your mother think so badly of 
you." 

" You have guessd rightly in part, Mary — ^but 
that was not all. The truth is, that Annie and I 
would have told our dear mother on more than 
one occasion, if it had not been that whichever did 
it, unless it was by mutual consent, would have 
betrayed the other. I remember when mother 
was so confiding at the time of our play in the 
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garden, and the quarrel with Frank, and would 
not listen to Jane Howard's base suspicion, it was 
on my lips to tell her all on the spot; but then I 
remembered that I should criminate Annie. So 
you see how it is, Tom Tremaine : when people 
do wrong, they sometimes, and indeed very often 
(unless they are the only guilty ones, or the only 
ones who can suffer by its being known), they 
often lose the right to be generous; and to accuse 
themselves becomes a fresh crime — ^a very selfish 
act — ^and they must deny themselves the comfort 
of making a clean breast — ^yes, sometimes to the 
nearest friends they have on earth ! And that — 
it is one of the things the pretty plate taught me 
— ^is the most dreadftil effect of sin, Tom; it is the 
secret which you cannot hide from yourself, and 
must hide from everybody else — ^the everlasting 
companion, looking at you all the while with its 
sleepless eyes, but which nobody else can see, and 
of whose presence you dare not speak — " 

Miss Kavanagh hesitated, for she saw that she 
was getting beyond the children's apprehension, 
though Alicia even, the youngest of all, listened 
with open eyes and mouth, quite sensible that 
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Aunt Katy was describing something very dread- 
ful that grew out of stealing pretty plates. 

"Well," resumed Miss Kavanagh, "it was 
when I was in my twelfth year, and Annie in 
her tenth, the winter before we moved to this part 
of the town, that that terrible misfortune befell 
our family, of which Clara has often heardi My 
brother Frank — the same affectionate, clever, 
thoughtless brother who ran over the flower-bed 
where Annie and I had buried the pretty plate, 
and of whom she threatened to tell mother, if he 
did it again — my dear brother Frank" (Miss 
Kavanagh turned slightly pale) "fell through the 
ice in skating, and was drowned! 

" Oh, what a blow that was to my father and 
mother! More money was laid out at Frank's 
funeral than would have paid the year's rent of a 
pew in old St. Peter's twice over. My father 
never failed to go to church regularly from that 
time to the day of his death. 

" One Sunday about this time, at breakfast, our 
father informed us that the people who occupied 
part of the pew at church, had gone for a while to 
the sea-side, and that he wished us to accompany 
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Mm that morning — and become acquainted with 
the good clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Boyd; for as 
we were going to remove in the spring, as I have 
mentioned to you — and our new home, which was 
to be not a thousand miles off from this very 
house where we now are — " 

" That means, it was this very house," whis- 
pered Tom Tremaine to Clara, with a chuckling 
suppressed laugh, to think how shrewd and cun* 
ning he was to know it. 

"Our new home," pursued Miss Kavanagh, 
"was in the neighbourhood of St. Peter's, in a 
newly built, very nice street, leading out of 
Broadway; and as we two girls would so soon 
be under the spiritual care of the good pastor of 
that parish, our father thought, I suppose, that it 
would be better for us to begin our attendance at 
the church. 

" Annie and 1 were very much delighted with 
the proposal, for we had frequently longed to 
attend the beautiftil church with father. So as 
soon as breakfast was over, we hastened to make 
ourselves ready. Our father had bought each of 
us a handsome new prayer book, with bright gilt 
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edges and gold clasps, and our names printed 
inside with gilt letters. 

" We were very impatient to set out, and when 
father heard the bells begin to toll, he called to us 
to join him; and we all got into an omnibus, and 
after what seemed to me a very long ride, we 
alighted at the comer of Prince Street. 

"We had often rode in an omnibus before, 
when we visited our friends in the neighbourhood. 
Our mother would give us two silver sixpences — 
one to ride up with, the other to ride down witii, in 
the omnibus ; for as I was but twelve years old, we 
paid only half price for our ride. Everybody was 
civil and kind to two rather nice looking little 
girls (as I suppose we were thought), sisters, as 
anybody could see, attired in deep mourning for 
our poor brother — ^and Annie particularly to be 
noticed for her great black eyes, so bright and 
shy, and a thoughtful beauty in her forehead" — 
here Miss Kavanagh tenderly touched little Ali- 
cia's — "a sweet play of motion all round her 
mouth, that showed how fiill of quick feeling my 
sister Annie was — or as older people would say, 
how much native sensibility she had. 
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"'Oh!' I often thought to myself, when the 
people in the omnibus were so polite and kind to 
us little girls — 'what would they think if they 
only knew all we had done ! ' 

" I shall never forget how dark and how high 
the back of the church looked to me as we ap- 
proached it; and especially the gilt cross on its 
slender steeple seemed to me an infinite distance 
up in the blue air, as if it would almost hit against 
the clouds, or the stars, if it had been in the night 
time. Far down below was the great willow tree 
in the churchyard, with its black naked branches 
(for it was winter, you know), over which mother 
shed many a tear — ^for she knew that they drooped 
over Frank's grave." 

A kind of sadness spread over the faces of all 
the children — ^and their aunt noticing it, pursued 
her story in a more cheerful voice. 

"As we entered, the organ was playing a volun- 
tary, which continued while the people were taking 
their seats. Both Annie and I felt overcome with 
the solemn air of the building, with its lofty arches 
and stained glass windows — for the church we 
had before attended was only a plain square white- 
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washed room, in which we had never experienced 
the feeling of awe that now impressed us ; and the 
plain brick outside of which, and the green church- 
yard about it, were as natural to us as our own 
house and our play-ground, the garden. 

" We immediately knelt down to say our little 
prayer; and when the good clergyman stood up 
to read the prayers, we followed him from our 
books — and at every sentence where acknowledge- 
ment of our sins, confession and repentance was 
mentioned, the thought of the offence and sin we 
had committed in stealing the pretty plate made 
us blush for shame and sorrow. More painfiil 
did it become when in a solemn and impressive 
voice the clergyman read the commandment — 

'Thou shalt not Steal!' 

It sounded in our ears like a loud trumpet, and 
poor sister Annie sunk upon her seat pale and 
trembling — ^I thought she would have fainted." 

" You must have been in a great fright, too," 
whispered Mary. 

" I was so much alarmed lest her emotion should 
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be observed by our father, that I had no concern 
for myself, and only sought by looks of encourage- 
ment to comfort her; but had it not been for this 
distracting my attention, I should probably have 
suffered more than she did — but my turn was soon 
to come. 

" After the clergyman had finished reading, a 
hymn was sung, and shortly afterwards he ap- 
peared in the pulpit in a black silk gown, and 
commenced his sermon. 

" He took for his text the tenth commandment, 
and discoursed upon the sin of covetousness. He 
spoke of the folly and danger of desiring to pos- 
sess anything out of our reach, except by just 
and honourable means. He told us that the pos- 
session of these things, badly acquired, never 
brought the satisfaction and pleasure we anti- 
cipated; but on the contrary, our consciences 
would be troubled, and only pain and remorse 
our portion." 

" Then he told you just how you had felt after 
stealing the plate, aunt, did he not?" remarked 
Mary. 

" It appeared to me that he knew all about our 
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Stealing the plate," replied Kate, "for he then 
said that some persons in whom covetousness was 
so strong, became altogether regardless of the 
means by which they gratified the passion; and 
they did not even hesitate to steal 1^^ 

"How did you feel then?" said Tom. 

" I will tell you," continued Kate. " I was so 
interested in all he said, that I could not turn my 
thoughts a moment from his words. Once or 
twice I tried to think of something else — of school 
or of play — ^but it would not do ; and when he pro- 
nounced the word steal^ he looked me full in the 
face!" 

"Oh! what did you do?" exclaimed all the 
little hearers at once. 

" Why," said Kate, " I thought for a moment he 
knew all about the pretty plate, and that he was 
going to accuse me of stealing it, in tiie presence 
of all that multitude of people who filled tiie 
church. I burst into tears, and afraid to look at 
Annie, I heard a sob from her too. We both 
sobbed violently — so that our father, who could 
not help hearing it, turned his face towards us 
full of wonder and inquiry; and after looking at 
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US tenderly for a few moments, he resumed his 
listening to the good preacher." 

" Were you not glad then ?" said Clara. 

"No," replied Kate; "I could not be glad at 
anything, at such a time. I sat trembling a few 
minutes, expecting that everybody's eyes would 
be turned upon me; but upon looking round, I 
saw they were not, and gathered courage to look up 
once more into the clergyman's face. I thought 
he looked sternly, but at the same time he ap- 
peared to me to look sad also; and there was 
such a benevolent expression in his countenance 
when he exhorted his hearers to repent and con- 
fess their faults, that I almost made up my mind 
that I would go to him after the sermon was 
finished, and tell him all my sore trouble, and ask 
him to pray to God to forgive me. But when I 
thought of poor Annie, I felt sure she would 
never have courage to go with me, and 1 could 
not go without her." 

" You'would have had to tell of her too, I see," 
said Mike; "would you not?" 

Kate nodded. 

" After the service was concluded, the congre- 
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gation rose to depart, but I observed that our 
father did not make any movement to leave. On 
looking round, I saw that nearly all those who 
remained were children, who sat quietly in their 
seats." 

" Had they stolen plates too?" asked Tom. 

" I hope none of them were so wicked," con- 
tinued Kate. " However, after a little while, our 
father opened the door of the pew, and beckoned 
us to follow him. We reached the place in front 
of the altar, where it is railed off, and found most 
of the children assembled there, and the good 
clergyman in the midst. 

" He spoke kindly and affectionately to several 
of the children, and told them that he hoped they 
loved each other, and were obedient to their pa- 
rents ; and after he had asked all of us one or two 
questions to see if we remembered and imderstood 
his sermon, he dismissed us." 

" What did you do then?" asked Tom Tremaine. 

" Why," resumed Kate, " at this moment our 
father, who had remained at some distance, came 
forward, and addressed the clergyman. He told 
him that his two little girls, meaning myself and 
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Annie, had been very much affected at some parts 
of his discourse, and he tiiought it would be good 
for us to have a little conv^sation with him. 

" * I remarked,' said the clergyman, * the emo- 
tion of your little girls, and I felt anxious to know 
why my words had so affected them. Whsit was 
it, my dears, that caused you to shed tears when 
I spoke of the sin of stealing? Have you ever 
stolen anything ? ' " 

"Oh, my goodness!" exclaimed all of Kate's 
hearers. 

" I felt choking with grief, and could not utter 
a word; and as for poor Annie, she trembed vio- 
lently, and sobbed as if her heart would break — 
but did not, any more than myself, utter a word. 
After waiting in silence a few minutes, the good 
clergyman took us each by tlie hand, and led us 
to a seat. He then spoke a few kind encouraging 
words, assuring us that if the remembrance of any 
serious fault troubled our minds, we should confess 
it — ^and having done so, and making what amends 
was in our power, we should in a little while re- 
cover our peace of mind and cheerfulness. 

" I felt greatly encouraged by his kind words, 
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and at once made up my mind to tell him all. I 
looked at Annie, and although she could not 
speak, I could see from the altered expression of 
her face, she was reconciled to confessing the 
whole truth — ^but that the painM task of doing 
so would rest entirely upon me. But as I looked 
at my sister's gracefiil form (like a little lady's, 
for all the world), and at her face, so fiill of natu- 
ral nobility and quick feeling, I could not imagine 
how I should accuse her of being a thief. 

" For me to confess anything, and this in par- 
ticular — mortifying and humiliating, as it was 
really painiul — ^was not so bad; but that dear 
beautiful Annie, of whom mother was so proud — 
who was already as tall as I, with so much dignity 
in her modest young ways, such as I could never 
pretend to — so sensitive of a look of disapproba- 
tion from our teachers, so scrupulous to do just 
as she was bid; — Annie to confess herself a thief! 
How could she ever? 

" And Annie felt her humiliation too, and the 
bitter tears rolled down her pale cheeks. 

" As for me, I would have given everything I 
had in the world not to have stolen that little 
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plate; but when I thought of the confession I was 
about to make, my courage again nearly left me, 
and I feared I should not be able to get through 
it. It was the meanness of the theft that made 
me feel so ashamed; I really think, if it had been 
something a great deal worse, only not so mean, I 
could with less repugnance have accused myself 
of it — ^that is, I should not have been so very 
much ashamed to tell of it. If I had stolen some- 
thing more valuable, or if I had told a very wicked 
malicious lie, to get some other girl punished 
for my own faults, or to take away the character 
of one of my teachers — or done anything else 
that was very, very bad," said Miss Kavanagh 
rather quickly, and a shade between a serious 
blush and an innocent smile passing over her 
maidenly face, " I think I should not have hung 
my head so low as I did about that petty, shabby, 
disgraceful little theft ! 

" But now the time was come. Ah ! how my 
heart jimiped ! — ^how it beat against the sides of 
its little prison ! The very tenderness and gentle 
language of the pastor only made me feel the 
worse, to think how little I deserved it. 

F 2 
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" ' My dear children/ said he, at last, * am I to 
understand that you have stolen something, and 
are sorry for the offence?' 

" * Oh — ^yes/ I sobbed out, ^ we did steal it — 
but it was only a little plate ! Do, pray, forgive 
us!' 

" ' Yes, my dear children,' he replied, ^ you ap* 
pear to be truly sorry for the offence you hav^ 
committed, and I have no fear that you will ever 
repeat it. The pain you have suffered will uh- 
doubtedly prevent your giving way to temptatioii 
in future. I freely forgive you, but in your prayers 
you must ask forgiveness of Him in whose eyes 
we have all sinned.' 

" Then taking us by the hand, he led us to our 
father. I already felt as if a great load had bec» 
removed from my heart, and I tried to meet him 
with a cheerful face. 

During all this painful scene, I had endeavoured 
to spare Annie as much as possible, and I could 
see at a glance, that she looked relieved and 
grateful. 

" When the good clergyman presented us again 
to our father, he quietly observed — 
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"'Your little girls have committed a fault, 
for which they are truly repentant. They have 
made a full acknowledgement of it to me, but 
when they reach home, I doubt not they will 
have something to communicate to yourself and 
their mother.' 

" So, smiling upon us, he kindly wished us 
good morning, and we each took father's hand, 
and quitted the church. 

" As we walked home, we both expected every 
moment he would ask us what it was we had 
confessed to the clergyman; but he conversed 
with us on various subjects as we went along, 
without ever once alluding to it. 

" We had left mother at home in the morning, 
sick with headache; but on our return, we found 
her up, and ready to welcome us. She asked us 
many questions, as how we liked the church, 
and the minister — ^to which we readily replied. 
But we felt that there was still something in re- 
serve which we had to tell, yet which we should 
prefer putting off as long as we could; for I was 
extremely loth that our mother should be so pained 
as to think that her children, to whom she was 
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always a good example, could be capable of the 
meanness we had been guUty of. 

" We sat down to dinner, which we ate almost 
in silence; for a feeling of dread of what was to 
come checked every disposition to speak." 

" I wonder your father did not tell your mother 
first," said Mike. 

" How could he?" said Kate; "for he was not 
present when we told the clergyman, nor had 
he been informed since." 

" Ah ! I forgot that," said Mike. 

" Well, after dinner," continued E^te, "we drew 
up roimd the fire, and tried to look cheerful; and 
soon father quietly observed to our mother that 
we had told the clergyman a great secret, and that 
we were now going to tell them." 

" How provoking he was," said Tom. 

" No," answered Kate ; " he evidently half sus- 
pected what our great secret was — or else our 
guilty consciences made us think that he often 
spoke of plates^ and he frequently pronounced the 
word plate in a marked manner, looking archly at 
Annie and myself at the time." 

" Ah ! that was only your fancy," said Clara« 
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"I have heard say * a guilty conscience is a per- 
petual tormentor.' '* 

" It certainly was to us," answered Kate. 

" Mother now enquired what our great secret 
was about. I really felt so humiliated in her pre* 
sence, that I had to hastily leave the room for a 
few moments, while I shed some tears, and tried 
to gain courage. 

"Upon returning to the room, I just heard 
Annie say — * Yes, mother, we stole one of the 
poor old Dutch woman's little plates !' 

" * Can it be true? is it possible?' said my dear 
mother, addressing me as I entered the room. 
* Must I believe that my dear children, whom I 
thought so good, should be guilty of such an act 
of meanness?' 

"*Yes, dear mother!' I replied, 4t was very 
wrong and foolish of us to covet the paltry little 
plate; but we have both suffered so much pain of 
mind since we committed this fault, that I am 
sure you will pity us, if you cannot forgive.' 

"I then threw myself down upon my knees 
before her, and poor Annie soon followed my 
example. 
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" ' Did you never consider the pain you would 
cause your poor mother, when she came to know 
of your wickedness? K you loved her as you 
ought, you surely would never incur the risk of 
paining her for such a paltry gratification as that 
afforded by a little plate, which you were always 
obliged to conceal!' 

" ' No, dear mother,* I answered; * we thought 
too much of the plate, to think of anything else; 
but I can assure you we shall never be guilty of 
such folly and wickedness again.' 

" ' I hope not — ^I expect not,' said mother. And 
turning to father, she said — 

" * Do you think these children deserve to be 
forgiven?' 

" ' I think we cannot refuse this time,* replied 
he; 'but I hope we shall never be called upon 
again to forgive them for a similar fault.' 

"Both Annie and I solemnly promised that 
nothing should ever tempt us again to take irom 
anyone what did not belong to us. 

" I was not afraid for Annie — she was the most 
careful girl I ever knew, in avoiding everything that 
could possibly come up afterwards in this shape." 
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*' Aunt Annie was proud," timidly suggested 
Mike. 

"Perhaps, Mike," returned Miss Kavanagh. 
" She had a great deal to be proud of (as people 
say) — she grew up so very beautiful, and was so 
idolized by everybody. And yet, I do not know 
whether she was proud. I have known her do 
things that did not look much like pride." 

"She was proud," said Clara, "and tried to 
overcome it." And Clara blushed. 

" It was not till the very end of her life," con- 
tinued Miss Kavanagh, "in her last sickness, 
which was a very trying one, that I observed a 
change in Annie in this respect ; so that when she 
fell into some fault of impatience, instead of griev- 
ing over it, she appeared to be contented — ^and when 
I said our evening prayers aloud by her bed, which 
I did always, I could perceive during the pause for 
self examination, a beautiful expression of resigna- 
tion and lowly peace settle upon her features — ^as 
plain as if she had said — * I am at last content to 
be frail and imperfect, till the time shall come 
when I can sin no more.' 

" And for my part, I am sure that my sister 
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Annie is in Heaven. I hope — or rather I know 
— ^that if she is, she will pray for me, that I 
may be forgiven all the wickedness I was guilty 
of when she and I together stole The PrettV 
Plate." 



CHAPTER VL 

CONCLUSION. 

Nothing could exceed the satisfaction of Miss Ka- 
yanagli's auditors at this conclusion of the history 
of the Plate. It was voted very story-like, and 
pretty, especially by Tom Tremaine ; but as soon 
as the first buzz of comments and praises was over, 
there arose a question, which was almost general^ 
and spontaneous, whether the Pretty Plate were 
yet in existence. 

"The one that aunty — stole^^^ said Mary Sweeny, 
hesitating over the last word, and blushing, "per- 
haps the old woman has sold to somebody." 

" No, but the other that her mother gave her — 
have you got it yet, Miss Kavanagh?" demanded 
Tom Tremaine. 

" I believe it is still in existence," said Miss 
Kavanagh. 
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" Oh, do let us see it," said Mary Sweeny. 

"Is it in the china closet?" asked Clara, rising. 

" I think so," replied her sister, rising too, with 
a little blush and smile, and proceeding to light a 
candle, out of several that were disposed about 
the room for the evening. 

The china closet was near at hand; one of the 
doors of the parlour opened into it; Tom Tre- 
maine, at Miss KavanagVs bidding, carried a chair 
and placed it for her to moimt upon; and after 
some searching, displacing sundry pUes of cups 
and saucers, and little painted jars, and other 
small porcelain articles that loaded the highest 
shelves, she brought to light a tea-plate covered 
with dust. 

Miss Kavanagh brought it down with care, 
stepping from her elevated position quite daintily, 
for she had respect to the purity of her evening 
robe, whose material we refiised to specify, and 
perhaps yet more to the glossy lustre and neatness 
of her dark hair. So waving back the children, 
who pressed around her, she removed the load of 
dust from the face and edges of the pretty plate 
by the aid of a white napkin that lay at hand on 
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the lower shelf of the closet. Only when this was 
done, she broke through them, lifting the pretty 
plate gaily over their heads, and ran to her seat 
before the fire, followed by the whole troop, 
laughing and screaming for a first look. 

For one moment Miss Kavanagh pressed the 
face of the pretty plate to her bosom, and hid her 
own in her other hand; then she gradually, and 
as it were coyly, yielded to the solicitations of the 
young party, and suffered them to look at it. 

" It is real pretty, Miss Kavanagh !" said Tom 
Tremaine. 

"Really pretty, you mean," observed Clara. 
" I declare so it is !" 

" Oh, how pretty !" said Mary Sweeny. 

" Let me see it," cried Alicia, trying to get it 
away from the rest, but Miss Kavanagh held it 
fast. 

" I wish you would give it to me^ Miss E^va- 
nagh," said little Loo Tremaine. 

" I think,'' said Mike Sweeny, "that Aunt Kate 
win never give that little plate away to anybody." 

"You are quite right there, Mike," returned 
Miss Kavanagh. 
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Many feelings were vividly imprinted on her 
countenance as she said so ; and perhaps the chil- 
dren (for they are quick to read faces), understood 
them very well without a long explanation. There 
was some shame of her early fault, of which that 
little plate, though given to her afterwards as a 
present, was a perpetual reminder; some gratitude 
and inward satisfaction, to think of the courage, 
truth, sincerity, and contrition which, by God's 
grace, had marked her penitence ; and some tender 
and solemn memories of the sister who had shared 
her fault, her repentance, and her blessings, and 
who now proved, in a better sphere, the infinite 
importance of the least trifle that affects the for- 
mation of CHARACTER in this. 

Now it was while they were all looking at the 
Pretty Plate, that the mother and grandmother of 
the Sweeny children entered the parlour, to be 
greeted with loud exclamations, and an eager ac- 
count of Aunt Kate's story. At the same time a 
servant in a white apron came in to light the 
candles ; tea-things began to clatter in the china- 
closet ; a hissing tea-urn was brought and set upon 
a table, whereat Mrs. Sweeny evidently meant to 
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preside in the old fashioned way; and a ring at 
the door announced the earliest of the evening vi- 
sitors. Finally, Miss Kavanagh dispersed the 
children grouped around her, by deciding that 
Alicia, as the youngest, should eat her cake that 
evening oflF The Pretty Plate. 



THE end. 
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